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our two peoples, they said, would not only be horrible, but it would be a
crime. There was room for both of us in the world, they thought. They
admired England and did not believe what they read in their newspapers
about British decadence. "All that is political nonsense!" they said.
"The newspapers must have something to write about."
Over and over again I heard words like that from manufacturers and
shop keepers and ordinary folk with whom I came in contact. It was
only when I touched the official class and the political writers that I
found hostility and exasperation.
I had a talk with Edward Bernstein, the leader of the Social Demo-
crats, then very strong in Germany. I have forgotten the line of our
conversation but I remember that he was depressed and pessimistic.
He stood for international peace, but he had no faith in the pacifist
conviction of his followers. "If once the drums beat and the bugles
blow for war," he told me, "my beautiful Socialists, who have pro-
claimed their hatred of war, will march like one man when they are
called to the Colours."
I wrote all this in a series of articles which were not conclusive one
way or the other but reported fairly the conversations I had had and the
differing views expressed in them.
I was not at all convinced that war was inevitable. Its inevitability
seemed to me too horrible, and there was a lot of peace-mindedness in
Germany, as far as I had been able to see.
The great mass of the middle classes seemed to be against it, but as
now we know after two wars, German public opinion is slavishly
subservient to authority and leadership.